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past, against "epistemologs," "Cartesian nonsense," etc. A writer who says 
that Hegel would have been surprised if he had found that any one was able 
to understand him and adds in explanation that "obscurity can cover a mul- 
titude of sins" makes a melancholy exhibition of his own philosophical scholar- 
ship. 

In the arguments offered by Dr. Durant in support of the Socratic concep- 
tion of virtue, the same absolute lack of historic perspective is revealed. The 
belief that virtue involves the subordination of selfish will to a universal ideal 
he denounces as a relic of theological superstition. Self-sacrifice he brands 
as a pious fraud; the conception of virtue it suggests as negative and feminine. 
The fact never seems to have come to his knowledge that intelligence must 
frequently wait for its data upon the results of actions which are in the fullest 
sense ventures, inasmuch as they are undertaken in response to demands as 
yet inarticulate and ideals whose practicability is yet to be demonstrated by 
the successful outcome of effort and struggle. He has still to learn the lesson 
of the Enlightenment, that when in our understanding of man and his social 
relations we limit ourselves to such facts as have already been established and 
can be clearly formulated, we condemn our moral and social philosophy to 
superficiality and early oblivion, 

H. W. Wright. 
Lake Forest College. 

The Greek Genius and its Influence. Select Essays and Extracts. Edited 

with an Introduction by Lane Cooper. Yale University Press, 1917. — 

pp. xii, 306. 

The editor of this volume, a professor of English, explains its main object 
as being to supply a part of the necessary background for the study of Greek 
and Latin masterpieces in standard English translations, and to stimulate and 
rectify the comparison of ancient with modern literature. It may well serve 
this purpose. It includes essays by such well-known writers on classical sub- 
jects as Newman, Jebb, Croiset, Boeckh, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Gilbert 
Murray and Gildersleeve, and poetical extracts from Milton, Shelley and 
Browning. The editor himself contributes a vigorous defence of the study of 
the classics in an introductory essay, in the course of which he defines the 
fundamental elements of the Hellenic genius as direct vision, a high degree of 
sensitiveness and an extraordinary power of inhibition. This may be com- 
pared with Croiset's characterization in the essay selected from him, namely 
inquisitiveness, in the best sense of the term, in general, and in particular, 
keenness of intellect, plastic distinctness of conception, clearness in execution, 
individual liberty combined with regard for tradition, and friendliness to life. 
The emphasis in Mr. Cooper's analysis on the element of restraint is well 
grounded in the conception of classicism. 

The selections deal in part with such general themes as The Legacy of 
Greece (Stobart), The Greek Race and its Genius (Croiset), The Nature of 
Antiquity (Boeckh), The 'Tradition' of Greek Literature (Murray), The 
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Greek Gift to Civilization (Wolff), Our Debt to Antiquity (Zielinski), and in 
part with topics of a more special character. The choice of the latter seems 
to have been somewhat arbitrary. At any rate it is noteworthy that while 
two deal specifically with the drama, one with the Attic Audience (Haigh), 
and one with the OSdipus Rex (Barstow), not a single one treats of Greek 
architecture or Greek sculpture or, strange to say, Greek philosophy, unless 
we except the paper by Miss Abby Leach on Fate and Free Will in Greek 
Literature, which, however, is hardly to the point. The point is the outstand- 
ing significance for any estimate of the Greek genius and its influence of Greek 
philosophy as a whole. Even Greek art and Greek literature are of less value 
relatively, at least as to them tastes may differ; but as to Greek philosophy, it 
may be said in sober truth, as has been said, that "with the exception of 
Christianity it is the most important thing that has happened to mankind in 
historical times." In this appreciation Greek philosophy, metaphysical, 
moral and political, should be taken, of course, in connection with the whole of 
Greek science. There are, to be sure, numerous references to Greek philosophy 
and philosophers in the volume; the index records nearly forty to Plato; it 
could not well be otherwise. But what is complained of is the incidental 
nature of the references and the lack of perspective which makes it possible to 
include as a 'background' for the study of the classics, even in translation, 
essays, delightful as they are, like Gildersleeve's comparison of Greeks and 
Americans and Chesterton's defence of Christianity against Lowes Dickinson's 
new paganism, together with purple patches from the poets, and find no place 
for anything comparable to, say, the illuminating and impressive Introduction 
to Burnet's Greek Philosophy. The omission is hardly to be accounted for on 
any other hypothesis than lack of interest in the subject, for there is abundant 
material to choose from, even allowing for difficulties with the copyright. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 

Educational Psychology. By Kate Gordon. New York, Henry Holt and 

Company, 1917. — pp. vi, 294. 

This book — intended as a manual for students of pedagogy in colleges and 
normal schools — is one of the recent attempts to apply the methods and results 
of experimental psychology to the practice of the schoolroom. The earlier 
chapters deal with growth in structure and in sensory and motor capacities. 
Typical discussions are those of the relation of absolute to physiological age, 
of work to fatigue, of the utilization of the instinct of fear and the love of play 
in pedagogical practice, of the rdle of the dance in the curriculum for young 
children, of the proper treatment of left-handedness, and of the advisability 
of direct practice in sensory discrimination such as is advocated by Madame 
Montessori. The middle section of the book is occupied with the more com- 
plex processes, such as memory, imagination and reasoning. The author 
points out in Chapter VII that the ways of learning, conventionally distin- 
guished as separate methods ('trial and error,' imitation, the use of abstract 



